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PKEFACE. 


The  increasing  number,  as  well  as  severity, 
of  the  cases  of  Dyspepsia  which  come  under 
notice,  and  the  serious  diseases  of  which  this 
complaint  may  be  symptomatic,  or  at  least  the 
forerunner,  lead  me  bo  publish  this  little  work. 

Contendinii:  that  the  health  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  mainly  dependent  on  the  performance  of 
the  digestive  faculties,  I  seek  to  show  how  these 
functions  may,  if  active,  be  best  preserved,  and, 
if  impaired,  be  best  strengthened. 

Cerebrcd  Dyspepsia,  or  those  distressing 
symptoms  associated  with  worry  and  overtaxed 
brain,  occasionedby  the  close  sympathy  existing 
between  the  cerebral  and  the  gastric  functions, 
is  treated  of  in  Chapter  VI.,  which  I  especially 
commend  to  the  perusal  of  those  whose  occu- 
pations involve  much  mental  application. 

ALFEED  WEIGHT, 
Physician. 


49,  FIISISBURY  SQUARE, 
LONDOM,  E.G., 

March,  1883. 
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DIGESTION:  THE  PASSPORT  TO  HEALTH. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Sanitaby  Scientists,  their  Cbazes  and  Scaees— Is 
ALL  Pood  Poison? 

Theorists  in  Sanitary  Science  there  are 
who  assert  that,  if  certain  fixed  rules  in 
regard  to  health  were  always  strictly  ob- 
served, man  would  never  die  by  disease, 
but  that  senile  decay  alone  would  close 
his  existence;  that  if,  on  plans  of  their  (these 
scientists')  own  design,  and  the  outcome  of 
their  own  most  fertile  imagination,  a  city 
were  founded  into  which  it  should  be  possible 
for  pure  air,  pure  water,  and  unadulterated 
food  only  to  be  found,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
most  favoured  dwelling-place— who  must, 
however,  rigorously  conform  to  the  laws 
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and  sanitary  regulations  laid  down  for  their 
observance  by  these  visionary  writers — 
would  remain  for  ever  healthy,  no  disease 
of  any  kind  ever  finding  habitation  in  that 
happy  land. 

Granting  that  it  were  possible  to  "  make 
all  ills  that  vex  us  here  to  cease  "  in  the  way 
proposed,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  very 
measures  themselves  which  these  theorists 
assert  are  necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
avoid  the  calamities  with  which  we  are  here 
beset, — it  is  to  be  questioned,  I  say,  whether 
the  conditions  under  which  we  should  be 
permitted  to  reside  in  "Hygeia  "  would  not 
prove  to  be  so  exceedingly  irksome  and 
harassing,  that  life,  even  in  that  model 
city,  would  hardly  be  worth  living. 

We  have  far  too  much  worry  and  bother 
already  if  we  pay  heed  to  the  warnings,  and 
endeavour  to  follow  the  directions  of  the 
sanitary  scientists  of  the  day  ;  and  how  we 
manage  to  support  life  at  all  is  most  astonish- 
ino-,  if  all  the  alarming  statements  are  true 
which  are  made  by  the  Avriters  in  the 
medical  papers ;  for,  according  to  them, 
there  is  scarcely  any  article  of  food,  solid 
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or  fluid,  in  the  present  day,  that  is  fit  for 
man's  consumption. 

Apropos  of  this,  I  was  mnch  struck  by  an 
amusing  article  in  the  Baily  Telegraph  a 
short  time  since,  a  portion  of  which  I  must 
take  leave  here  to  reproduce  : — 

The  well-worn  question,  What  is  best 
to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,  is  answered  by  those 
who  profess  to  be  most  capable  of  giving 
an  opinion  by  a  comprehensive  negative. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  disregard  what  are 
commonly  accepted  as  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  consider  the  bare  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence. Is  there  an  article  of  consumption 
that  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  been 
found  fraught  with  peril ;  is  there  a  resting- 
place  for  the  sole  of  the  human  foot  that  has 
not  been  shown  to  be  dangerous  ?  We  can 
no  longer  eat  even  our  bread  in  cheerfulness 
of  spirit,  nor  drink  our  draught  of  water 
without  a  lingering  pang  of  suspicion.  The 
very  staff  of  life  is  no  more  a  comfort  to  us, 
for  when  the  modern  household  loaf  is  not 
made  of  chalk,  alum,  plaster,  or  potato 
parings,  it  must  be  carefully  avoided  as  too 
fattening  in  its  properties,  and  having  an 
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immediate  tendency  to  a  disorganisation  of 
the  system  which,  aggravated  by  want  of 
exercise,  hastens  an  inevitable  end.  Butter, 
if  we  are  to  beHeve  what  we  hear,  is  even 
more  baneful  and  deleterious.    It  encourages 
bile,  disorders  the  stomach,  and  when  not 
composed   of  rank  refuse,   petroleum,  or 
oleomargarine,  may  have  inherited  poisonous 
properties  through  the  accidental  chewing 
of  deadly  herbs  by  the  mild  but  indiscrimi- 
nating   cow.     Perish    the    thought  that 
marmalade  has  any  longer  a  right  to  be 
considered    "  an    excellent    substitute  for 
butter  at  breakfast,"  when  reams  of  statistics 
are  ready  at  hand  to  show  that  for  the  most 
part  it  is  but  an  unsavoury  compound  of 
neglected  peel  swept  up  from  the  floor  of 
the  garnished  playhouse.    Obedient  to  the 
temper  of  the  times  expressed  with  so  much 
religious  fervour  and  encouraged  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  blue  ribands  and  pledges,  recruits 
fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  teetotal  army. 
John  Barleycorn  has  to  sing  small.  He 
may   no   longer  in   sentiment   or  stanza 
express  his   desire   for  a  "  drop  of  good 
beer ;  "  for  malt  liquor,  even  if  it  be  not 
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soul-destroying,  is  destructive  to  bodily- 
health.  Beer,  we  are  told,  is  unwholesome, 
and  has  a  soddening  effect  on  the  brain  ; 
spirits  are  so  much  poison  ;  claret,  in  this 
cHmate  at  any  rate,  has  a  weakening  and 
depressing  tendency ;  burgundy  overheats 
the  blood ;  champagne  is  the  precursor  of 
the  gout.  Swayed  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  animated  with  a  desire  to  set  a  laudable 
example,  the  teetotal  recruit  binds  on  his 
blue  riband  and  signs  the  pledge.  Nature, 
though  ever  indulgent,  must  still  be  satisfied. 
Even  a  teetotaller  must  drink.  But  where 
is  the  lucldess  individual  who  studies  the 
medical  journals  to  slake  his  thirst  ? 

"Water,  water  everywhere,  but  not  a 
drop  to  drink"  the  non-abstainer  cries  out 
in  despair.  He  will  be  gravely  told  that  the 
organisms  existing  in  almost  all  water  within 
the  reach  of  civilised  man  can  only  be 
destroyed  by  a  slow  and  steady  process  of 
boiling,  and  even  then  some  of  the  animal- 
culse  may  have  escaped  destruction.  He 
will  be  warned  against  placing  absolute  faith 
in  the  refreshing  lemonade  or  the  foaming 
ginger  pop,  for  who  can  tell  where  the  former 
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has  been  made,  and  who  can  be  certain  that 
the  bottle  contaming  the  latter  has  not  been 
used  in  a  prior  existence  as  a  receptacle  for 
blacldng  ?  A  syphon  of  soda-water  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  heard  of.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  soda-water  at  all,  but  so  much 
bottled  gas,  quite  unsafe  for  consumption ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  has  probably 
been  charged  with  water  from  some  foul  and 
underground  well.  As  many  deaths  from 
typhoid,  according  to  medical  authority, 
have  been  traced  to  the  manufacturer  of 
aiirated  waters  as  to  the  purveyor  of  domestic 
milk.  Away,  then,  at  one  blow  go  the 
gingerades  and  phosphades,  the  sparkling 
fruit  drinks,  the  zoedones,  and  countless 
concoctions  of  modern  times  that  are  in- 
nocently supposed  to  be  the  weapons  mth 
which  the  national  vice  is  to  be  rendered 
prostratel  No  man,  even  in  the  cause  of 
morality,  cares  to  prepare  his  unfortunate 
body  for  speedy  explosion.  In  despair  he 
feels  that  he  needs  a  stimulant.  Diet  has 
been  reduced  by  practice  and  precept  to  the 
mildest  aud  most  unappetising  form  of  food. 
Drink  has  been  rigorousl}^  cut  off.  Home 
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has  lost  many  of  its  charms,  owing  to  a 
secret  suspicion  that  there  may  yet  he 
hirkiug  in  some  hidden  corner  an  nndis- 
covered  cesspool,  and  to  an  overpowering 
idea,  encouraged  by  a  smattering  of  science 
and  a  mild  course  of  medical  reading,  that 
death  is  waiting  round  the  corner  in  particles 
of  dust,  in  fever  germs  floating  about  the  air, 
or  in  draughts,  from  which  the  best-con- 
structed house  is  seldom  free. 

Ah  well !  we  must  make  the  best  of  life 
under  its  existing  conditions ;  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  these  savants,  instead  of 
scaring  the  public  with  such  alarming- 
outcries,  might  render  better  service  in 
showing  :  — 

"  How  iu  safety  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 
Of  what  we  are,  and  where." 


CHAPTEE  II. 


Dyspepsia  ■ —  Debangements  of  Liver  —  Bilious 
Attacks — The  Miseries  they  Cause — Most  Serious 
Diseases  are  Dependent  on  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  alleged,  and  num- 
berless other  real  and  more  serious  dangers 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  the  present  day  men  and  women 
live  to  a  greater  age  than  they  were  wont 
to  do  in  former  generations.  Yet  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  said  that  we  take  more 
care  of  ourselves  than  our  grandfathers 
did;  and  it  seems  certain  that  there  are 
a  multitude  of  diseases  nowadays  which, 
if  they  had  no  existence  a  century  ago, 
were  then  quite  misunderstood  or  entirely 
unknown.  But  some  maladies  there  are 
which  seem  to  have  affected  our  ancestors 
much  less  severely  than  they  do  ourselves. 
Foremost  among    these  are    disorders  of 
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the  stomach,  Hver,  and  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  generally.  In  a  measure  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  present  day  many  more  persons  live 
and  travel  in  tropical  climates.  Many  other 
causes  (among  them  the  adulteration  of 
the  food  we  eat,  no  doubt)  have  tended  to 
make  our  digestion  far  less  strong  than 
that  of  our  forefathers. 

Then  consider  what  a  large  number  of 
other  more  alarming  ailments  are  the  out- 
come of  dyspepsia, — otherwise  called  indi- 
gestion. What  a  vast  amount  of  anxiety — 
nay,  of  serious  troubles— has  been  occa- 
sioned by  nothing  more  than  an  attack  of 
indigestion,  or  of  liver  disturbance  !  Per- 
haps the  ill  temper — which  is  always 
associated  with  imperfect  digestion  or  with 
a  "bilious  attack," — being  more  powerfully 
manifested  on  one  occasion  than  on  others, 
has  led  to  the  most  grave  results,  which 
would  never  have  come  to  pass  had  the 
first  cause — derangement  of  the  stomach, 
Hver,  and  their  accessories — not  arisen. 

Any  person  who  has  ever  suffered  from 
severe  dyspepsia  will  scarcely  need  to  have 
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the  symptoms  described.  He  or  she  is 
perfectly  well  aware  that  among  them 
are  extreme  irritability  and  impatience, 
inaptitude  for  business,  and  a  generaly 
gloominess  of  disposition.  While,  on  the ' 
other  hand,  the  non-dyspeptic,  who  can 
eat  and  drink  and  make  merry  with  the 
rest  and  feel  no  discomfort,  is,  as  a  rule, 
among  the  happiest  of  mortals  ;  Kfe  is  all 
sunshine  for  him ;  he  can  attend  to  his 
business  with  a  clear  head  and  a  light 
heart ;  and,  should  he  meet  with  reverses 
of  fortune,  so  long  as  his  digestion  remains 
perfect,  he  will  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  overcoming  his  difficulties,  for  he  will 
take  a  more  optimist  view  of  his  affairs 
than  will  the  more  gloomy-minded  dys- 
peptic under  similar  conditions. 

Were  there,  then,  no  other  benefits  than 
these  to.  be  derived  from  the  means  which 
are  at  hand  to  procure  improved  or  perfect 
digestion,  they  should  be  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  sufferers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  only  mode  of  treatment  which  offers 
any  prospect  of  permanent  relief  for  this 
distressing  malad3^     But   there    are  far 
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sreater  results  to  be  obtained  tban  the 
removal  of  the  known  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia, for,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  a 
large  majority  of  all  diseases  are  dependent 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  performance  of 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
other  organs  which  go  to  make  up  the 
digestive  apparatus.  Moreover,  I  say  that 
some  serious  diseases,  apparently  quite 
unconnected  with  these  organs,  are  to  be 
cured,  while  others  may  be  greatly  relieved, 
by  having  recourse  to  those  measures  which 
are  successful  in  regulating  the  secretions 
essential  for  the  proper  digestion  of  tlie 
food  of  man. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Imperfect  Digestion  the  Cause  of  Disease— The 
Necessity  op  a  Healthy  Stomach  for  the  Trans- 
mission OF  Eemedies  to  Repair  other  Structures. 

The  stomacli  is  the  most  important,  and 
there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  also  the  most 
ill-used,  organ  in  the  human  body.  It  is 
the  most  important,  inasmuch  as  on  the 
proper  performance  of  its  functions  de- 
pends the  health  of  the  whole  system,  as/ 
I  shall  presently  demonstrate  ;  suffice  it 
here  to  call  to  mind  that  should  any  of  the 
more  remote  structures  get  out  of  order 
it  is  by  medicine  administered  throuyh  the 
stomach  .that  matters  are  attempted  to  be 
set  right. 

That  it  is  a  very  greatly  ill-used  organ 
every  one  must  admit ;  for  it  is  at  our 
own  will  and  pleasure  that  we  convey  to 
it  whatever  our  sense  of  taste  may  induce 
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US  to  take  into  our  mouths,  and  this 
highly-taxed  and  long-suffering  viscus  is 
made  to  receive,  and  expected  to  digest, 
vast  quantities  of  solid  and  flu.id  materials 
of  varying  quahty,  v^hich,  doubtless,  it 
would  be  far  better  for  its  health  if  it 
were  never  called  upon  to  dispose  of. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
that  in  all  diseases,  whether  they  be  mild 
or  severe,  the  digestive  organs  are  always 
more  or  less  impaired.  It  is  true  that 
this  may  be  a  symiDtom,  but  more  often 
it  will  be  found  to  be  a  cause  of  what  is 
manifested  further  away.).'  Therefore,  in  the 
treatment  of  every  class  of  disease,  I  con- 
tend that  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
system  especially  should  first  engage  the 
attention  of  the  physician  ;  for  how  is 
this  drug,  or  that  so-called  remedy,  to 
have  its  effect  unless  the  stomach,  by 
whose  aid  you  transmit  the  drug  or 
remedy,  is  in  a  state  of  health  to  be  able 
to  perform  the  duties  you  demand  from  it  ? 

It  is  the  common  practice,  at  least  in 
England,  for  patients  who  are  sufferers  from 
disorders  such  as  affections  of  the  heart, 
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the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  &c., 
or  such  complaints  as  gout,  rheumatism, 
throat  affections,  and  a  host  of  others, 
to  seek  for  rehef  at  the  hands  of  a  phy- 
sician who  has  given  one  or  other  of  these 
aihnents  his  whole  and  undivided  attention 
and  study.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  patients 
are  well  rewarded  for  their  confidence ; 
that  in  many  instances  great  rehef  is 
obtained,  and,  in  a  few,  a  complete  cure 
may  be  effected.  Yet,  unfortunately,  these 
speciahsts  are  too  apt  to  look  at  the  dis- 
order they  are  called  upon  to  treat  from 
one  point  of  view  only,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  a  large  number  of  sufferers 
do  not  gain  that  benefit  which  they  ought 
assuredly  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  an 
otherwise  clever  and  skilful  physician, 
because  the  condition  of  that  most  im- 
portant ^  organ  of  all  —  the  stomach — is 
overlooked  at  the  onset.  But,  if  the  state 
of  that  viscus  were  first  carefully  made  out, 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  it  was  able 
but  very  imperfectly  to  perform  the  functions 
of  ordinary  digestion;  surely  then  it  should 
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not  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  setting 
right  another  weakened  or  impaired  struc- 
ture by  conveying  to  a  distance  the  remedies 
prescribed.  In  other  words,  if  the  principal 
organ  of  digestion  remains  impaired  and 
unable  to  dispose  of  ordinary  food,  how,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable,  can  it  be 
expected  to  digest  the  medicines  which  are 
administered  with  a  view  to  cure  disease 
supposed  to  exist  elsewhere  ?  First  as- 
certain, I  say,  that  the  agent  you  are 
about  to  employ  is  reliable ;  then  you 
may  trust  him  with  the  task  of  carry- 
ing the  means  of  relief  to  others. 

But  if  we  follow  the  most  rational  plan 
of  treating  every  land  of  disease,  which 
is  to  begin  at  the  right  place,  we  find  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases  that  there  is  not 
the  least  occasion  to  go  a  single  step 
further  than  to  completely  restore  healthy 
digestion  ;  for,  this  being  happily  effected, 
the  patient  in  many  instances  becomes 
pleasurably  aware  of  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  his  or  her  condition,  even  before 
the  least  attempt  has  been  made  to  admi- 
nister a  single  one  of  the  many  remedies 
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upon  which  the  speciahst  rehes  in  his 
treatment  of  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  &c., 
or  to  dose  with  the  drugs  to  which  the 
great  man  on  gout,  rheumatism,  and  such 
like  commonly  resorts. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  patient  suf- 
fering from  symptoms  affecting  the  heart's 
action,  such  as  pain  in  the  region  of  that 
structure,  with  fluttering,  palpitation,  &c., 
all  of  which  continue  to  give  much  distress 
and  anxiety;  he  goes  to  a  physician,  a 
speciahst  on  heart  disease,  who  at  once 
prescribes  digitahs,  and  such  other  drugs 
as  are  supposed  to  have  a  dii-ect  effect  on 
the  heart's  function.  Now,  the  therapeu- 
tical effect  of  these  drugs  may  be  entirely 
lost,  owing  to  the  impaii'ment  of  the 
digestive  apparatus.  Probably,  had  the 
same  patient  consulted  a  doctor  who  first 
gave  special  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  stomach,  he  would  have  found  com- 
plete and  speedy  rehef,  and  might  have 
become  aware  that  the  symptoms  were 
not  in  any  way  dependent  on  a  wrong 
condition  of  the  heart  at  all. 

But  supposing  the  heart  itself  were  really 
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affected,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  di- 
gestion was  perfectly  re-established,  the 
symptoms  described  were  not  then  relieved, 
still  I  maintain  that  much  will  have  been 
gained — the  first  step  will  have  been  ad- 
vanced towards  effecting  a  cm'e  ;  for  now 
the  medicines  intended  to  act  on  the  heart 
may  be  administered  with  every  hope  of  a 
satisfactory  result,  since  we  have  reason  to 
feel  assured  that  the'  whole  of  their  thera- 
peutical effect  will  be  produced;  for  it  is  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  organs  of  digestion  that  they 
can  become  absorbed,  and  so  find  their  toay 
to  the  blood,  by  which  means  their  action 
on  the  heart  is  brought  about.  It  has 
been  jocosely  observed,  referring  to  charity 
dinners,  that  the  best  way  to  a  man's 
heart  is  through  his  stomach ;  and  this,  you 
see,  is  hterally  true. 

The  same  reasoning  apphes,  of  coarse,  to 
other  organs  on  which  no  action  can  be 
produced  direct,  but  only  through  the  blood. 
y(lt  is  by  the  blood  that  new  tissue  is  formed, 
and  the  various  parts  of  the  body  are 
kept  nourished.  Food  taken  into  the 
stomach  is  passed  through  several  processes, 
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and  ultimately  its  nutrient  portion  is  con- 
verted into  blood,  whicli,  in  its  rapid  cir- 
culation, is  constantly  repairing  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
human  machinery.  X!^  So  that,  when  any 
part  of  the  machine  which  we  cannot  get 
at  in  a  direct  manner  is  out  of  order,  we 
have  to  attack  it  by  altering  the  character 
and  condition  of  this  vital  fluid,  on  which 
it  depends  for  support.  Hence  it  is,  that 
all  medicines  must  exert  an  influence  on 
the  blood  before  they  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  organ  at  which  they  are  directed. 
Therefore,  it  being  admitted  that  proper 
digestion  is  requisite  in  order  that  the 
nutrient  properties  of  the  food  itself  may 
be  converted  into  blood,  it  follows  that, 
as  long  as  the  digestion  remains  imper- 
fect, the  blood  cannot  become  charged 
with  the  remedies  it  is  sought  to  send 
through  it  to  an  enfeebled  structure. 
Moreover,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
that  same  structure  would  not  be  enfeebled 
in  the  least  if  the  vital  fluid  which  it 
received  were  always  of  proper  quantity 
and  quahty. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


Healthy  Digestion— How  it  is  Performed — Impobt- 

ANCB  OF  THE  SaLIVA  AND  GASTRIC  JuICE. 

To  make  the  remarks  in  the  foregoinc; 
chapter  more  clear  to  my  readers,  in  a 
few  words  I  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as 
may  be,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  process 
of  digestion  in  the  human  body,  when 
the  chief  importance  of  the  stomach 
and  its  co-operators  will  be  readily  re- 
cognised, and  the  intelligent  reader  cannot 
fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
preceding  statements. 

The  processes  of  disposal  of  food,  then, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end  are : 
Prehension,  which  is  the  act  of  conveying 
the  food  to  the  mouth.  Next  Mastication, 
the  important  duty  assigned  to  the 
teeth,  which  is  unfortunately  much  neg- 
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lected.  Insalivation  is  the  process  by 
which  the  food  is  mixed  with  the  sahva, 
or  that  fluid  which  is  ejected  by  the 
sahvary  glands.  Of  these  glands  there  are 
several  situated  in  the  mouth,  and  their 
functions  are  of  the  highest  value,  for 
whether  their  secretions  are  chemically 
healthy  or  otherwise  defends  ujmi  the  cor- 
responding condition  of  the  glands  which 
are  situated  in  the  stomach. 

The  fluid  which  these  glands  secrete — 
termed  Saliva — has  amongst  its  chemical 
constituents  a  quantity  of  matter  called 
Ptyalin.  Now  Ptyalin  possesses  some  very 
remarkable  quahties,  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  starchy 
matters  (or  those  portions  of  all  fari- 
naceous food-stuffs  which  are  distinct 
from  the  '^gluten''),  these  are  they  which 
undergo  such  a  remarkable  change  by 
the  chemical  action  of  the  saliva — mostly 
through  its  Ptyalin;  for  these  substances 
are  converted  by  it  into  what  is  termed 
"grape  sugary  Now,  since  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  starchy  matters  of  themselves  are 
quite  insoluble,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
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digested  unless  chemically  acted  on  by 
tlie  saliva,  or  some  kindred  secretion,  to 
first  convert  it  into  grape  sugar,  it  v^^ill  be 
seen  that  indigestion  must  follow  if  the 
food  is  "  bolted "  before  it  is  properly 
incorporated  with  the  juice — saliva — thrown 
out  by  these  glands  in  the  mouth. 

Having  thus  shown  the  importance  of 
the  saliva,  and  having  disposed  of  the  pro- 
cess of  Insahvation,  we  pass  on  to  that 
of  Deglutition,  which  is  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing food ;  this  should  not  take  place  until 
after  it  has  been  made  into  a  soft  and 
pulpy  mass  by  the  two  foregoing  processes, 
which  accomplished,  the  food  is  then  passed 
down  into  the  stomach,  and  that  organ 
proceeds  to  deal  with  it  by  performing  the 
next  and  chief  process,  namely,  that  called 
\^Chjmification.  The  glands  of  the  stomach 
(called  peptic)  now  come  into  play  by 
throwing  out  their  secretion — the  "  gastric 
juice."  This  secretion  mixes  with  the 
mass,  which,  for  a  more  or  less  number  of 
hours,  is  turned  to  and  fro  in  the  stomach 
and  macerated;  then,  as  a  semi-fluid  pro- 
duct, called  CJiTjnie,  it  leaves  the  stomach 
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to  pass  on  further.  ^<^But  let  us  pause  to 
point  out  that  the  proper  performance  of 
this  action  of  the  stomach,  the  most  im- 
X^ortant  of  all  the  processes  which  go  to 
make  up  digestion,  of  course  depends  upon 
the   chemically  healthy  condition  of  the 
\^ gastric  juice ;  therefore  if  that  secretion  is 
of  an  abnormal  character,  that  is  to  say, 
if   any   of  its    chemical   constituents  are 
deficient  or  in  excess,  or  if  it  is  thrown 
out  more  or  less  abundantly  than  should 
be,  its   action  on  the  food  goes  to  pro- 
duce gases  in  the  stomach,  which  set  up 
much    disturbance,  and    the    process  of 
"  chymification "  not  being  properly  com- 
pleted,   or    being  unduly  prolonged,  the 
food  is  in  the  latter  case  kept  for  a  longer 
time   than    is    proper    in    the  stomach, 
giving  rise   to  much   disturbance,  or,  in 
the  former,  is  sent  on  not  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  next    stage.}(  Consequently 
the  organs  which  have  to  perform  the 
subsequent  of&ces,  by  being  unduly  taxed 
in  their  turn,  suffer  for  the  shortcomings 
of  this  one  delinquent ;  for  the  chemical 
constituents  of  all  are  arranged  by  Nature 
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to  work   in  harmony  with   those  of  the 
previous  operators. 

Proceeding  onwards,  the  mitriment,  when 
converted  by  the  stomach  into  chyme  (which 
I  have  shovm  may  be  more  or  less  of  a 
chemically  healthy  character),  is  now  carried 
on  through  a  smaller  kind  of  stomach  called 
the  Duodenum,  where  it  is  acted  on  by 
juices  from  similar  glands  there  deposited ; 
and  after   receiving,  later  on   still,  other 
secretions — some  from  the  pancreas,  called 
the  "pancreatic  juice,"  and  some  from  the 
liver,  called  the  "  bile," — the  chyme  then 
becomes  chyle,  and  later  is  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents  in  the  intestines,  and  by 
these  is  conveyed  into  the  blood-vessels  to 
be  distributed  by  the  action  of  the  heart 
throughout  the  body  ;  thus  it  goes  to  repair 
waste  of  tissue  caused  by  wear  and  tear,  as 
stated  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter.  )C 
To  conclude  the  description,  those  portions 
of  the  digested  food  which  we  may  call 
surplusage,  being  those  which  are  over  and 
above  what  is  necessary  for  absorption,  are 
carried  away  through  the  intestines,  to  be 
ultimately  voided  as  urine  and  fteces  by  the 


acts  of  micturition  and  defaacation  respec- 
tively. '  Cf  /,  ':•  ;  '■■ :  j  .  ] 

The  above  is  a  greatly  abridged,  and  hence 
necessarily  very  imperfect,  account  of .  the 
various  processes  which  together  make  up 
Digestian;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  answer 
the  purpose  intended,  namely,  to  show 
what  a  very  important  factor  is  each  of 
these  acts  in  the  preservation  of  health 
generally. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Indigestion,  Biliousness  and  Liver  Complaints — 
Theib  Symptoms — Danqebs  attending  theie  Ee- 
curbehcb. 

CONSIDEEING,  then,  the  hberties  we  are 
constantly  taking  with  our  digestive  organs, 
on  which  the  health  of  the  others  so  much 
depends,  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  of  us  keep 
well.  But,  while  there  are  many  to  whom 
Nature  permits  the  greatest  indulgences, 
there  are  others,  and  not  a  few,  who,  not- 
withstanding they  may  exercise  the  strictest 
caution  in  their  mode  of  Hving,  are  martyrs 
to  defective  digestion,  and  worse  disorders 
proceeding  therefrom,  or  greatly  aggravated 
thereby.  They  suffer  from  serious  and 
frequent  stomach  disturbances,  each  re- 
turning attack  of  which  renders  that  long- 
suffering  organ  weaker  and  less  able  to 
bear  the  strain  which  it,  more  than  any 
other,  is  called  upon  to  endure. 
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Dyspe2Dsia  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing complaints,  because,  in  order  to 
live,  we  must  consume  some  sort  of  food, 
and  the  very  acts  which  Nature  compels 
us  to  perform  in  order  to  sustain  Hfe,  pro- 
duce and  increase  the  pains  we  are  so 
anxious  to  he  rid  of. 

The  symptoms  of  indigestion  and 
"  biliousness "  are  so  well  known  that  I 
need  only  briefly  describe  them : — oppres- 
sion, pain,  weight,  and  feeling  of  fulness 
of  stomach  ;  hiccough  ;  flatulence,  owing  to 
the  intestines  being  filled  with  gas ;  nausea  ; 
vomiting  ;  furred  tongue ;  foul  breath  ;  con- 
stipation, but  in  some  cases  diarrhoea ; 
fluttering,  and  palpitation,  with  (occasionally) 
sharp  pain  through  the  heart ;  headache  ; 
giddiness  ;  flushing  of  countenance  ;  heart- 
burn, with  hot,  acid,  or  "  bilious  "  fluid  rising 
to  the  mouth.'/^In  addition  to  these,  we 
have  sometimes  "spots  "  or  "  gold  sparks  " 
floating  in  front  of  the  eyes ;  also  pain 
behind  the  eyes  and  dimness  of  vision ; 
noises  and  singing  in  the  ears ;  irregular 
pulse  ;^lways  great  mental  depression  and 
lassitude,  with  physical  weakness,yand  some 
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muscular  pain.  The  attack  may  take 
even  a  more  serious  form,  being  sometimes 
accompanied  by  smart  fever,  intermitting 
with  shivering ;  and,  in  some  very  severe 
cases,  dehrium ;  while  the  low  spirits  vary 
from  sHght  ill-humour  to  extreme  melan- 
choly, sometimes  leading  the  patient  to 
the  contemplation,  or  even  the  commission, 
of  suicide. 

But  while  enumerating  the  foregoing 
local  and  general  disturbances,  which  I  have 
said  may  be  indicative  of,  or  associated 
with,  disordered  digestion,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply,  let  it  be  understood,  that  the 
whole  of  them  attack  every  sufferer. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  disease,  the  manifes- 
tations of  which  are  less  uniform  ;  some 
of  the  patients  may  have  pain  and  no 
sickness,  and  vice  versa ;  while  in  others 
the  headache,  or  the  mental  depression, 
\0T  both,  may  predominate. 

We  must  not  either  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  all  or  part  of  the  symptoms  we  have 
just  mentioned  may  also  point  to  the 
presence  of  something  far  more  serious 
than  dyspepsia,  since  they,  one  and  all, 
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are  frequently  associated  witli  several 
organic  diseases,  such  as  atony,  dilatation, 
ulcer,  or  cancer  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as 
structural  diseases  of  the  neighbouring 
organs,  especially  the  liver.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  necessary  that  patients  should 
be  careful  to  have  the  early  advice  of  those 
who  are  enabled  to  trace  such  symptoms 
to  their  true  source,  and  to  afford  them 
that  relief  which  in  any  case  the  urgency 
of  their  troubles  demands ;  for,  though  it 
may  be  "  only  a  bihous  attack,"  what  can 
possibly  give  more  distress  while  it  lasts  ? 
It  must  be  plain,  too,  to  everyone  that,  if 
attacks  of  disordered  stomach  and  hver 
are  permitted  to  recur  unchecked,  these 
organs  must,  in  time,  become  permanently 
weakened  and  seriously  injured ;  and,  as  we 
are  all  liable  to  be  struck  down  by  ailments 
of  other  kinds,  it  is  surely  better  at  once  to 
free  ourselves  from  a  foe  it  is  in  our  power  to 
vanquish,  than  to  give  him  time  to  in- 
crease his  force,  and  perhaps  to  ally  himself 
with  some  of  om'  other  and  more  powerful 
enemies. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Who  ABE  MOST  Liable  to  Attacks — Becoming  too 
Fat — Getting  too  Thin — "  Ckrebeal  Dyspepsia" 

AEISmG  FEOM   WOHEY    AND  MENTAL  WOEK — PeMALE 

Complaints. 


HiLE  some  people  are  more  liable  than 
others  to  derangements  of  the  digestive 
organs,  a  few  there  are,  who  have  the 
strongest  digestion  for  anything  save  one 
or  two  articles  of  food,  which  same  articles, 
curiously  enough,  may  he  easily  digested 
by  confirmed  dyspeptics.^For  instance,  I 
have  known  people  who  could  partake  of 
any  article  of  diet  but  cucumber  or  salad; 
at  the  same  time  I  had  a  lady  patient 
who,  while  suffering  much  disturbance  if 
she  partook  of  the  lightest  of  the  ordinary 
kind  of  ahments,  could  digest  cucumber, 
salad  and  pickles  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Again,  some  persons  will  be  sure  to  have 
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a  bad  "bilious  attack"  if  they  partake  of 
one  or  more  rich  dishes,  which  another 
(perhaps  a  martyr  to  bile,)  can  consume 
with  impunity.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
impossible  to  issue  a  code  of  laws  in  respect 
to  diet  which  it  shall  be  right  for  all  dys- 
peptics to  be  bound  by ;  for  on  investiga- 
tion it  will  be  found  that  the  gastric  and 
other  secretions  of  these  different  patients 
are  by  no  means  alike,  and  that  therefore 
the  treatment  of  their  cases  must  vary 
considerably. 

I  may  mention  here  that  my  experience 
has  shown  me  that  persons  of  dark  com- 
plexion are  much  more  Hable  to  stomach 
disturbances  than  the  fair  ones.  Women 
too,  are  more  subject  to  them  than  men,  and 
especially  so  at  certain  periods.  Another 
singular  thing  which  I  have  noted  is  that 
eating  an  orange  will  produce  in  some 
people  a  bad  "bilious  attack."  Again,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  worst  kind  of  such  attacks 
are  often  produced  by  glare.  For  instance, 
on  first  going  to  the  sea-side,  the  uninter- 
rupted view  over  the  ocean,  and  the  expan- 
sive diffusion  of  Hght  to  which  they  have 
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been  previously  unaccustomed,  commonly 
have  the  effect  of  producing  in  some 
persons  sick-headache  and  vomiting.  The 
same  may  be  occasioned  by  a  visit  to  a 
picture  gallery ;  and  a  like  attack  is  fre- 
quent in  v^inter,  being  occasioned  by  the 
v^^hite  glare  of  the  snow.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  dull  and  heavy  atmosphere  seems 
to  render  others  more  obnoxious  to  attacks 
of  "bihousness"  and  other  forms  of  in- 
digestion. 

The  changes,  too,  which  are  effected  in 
the  condition  and  appearance  of  patients 
w^ho  suffer  from  these  maladies  are  by  no 
means  uniform ;  for,  while  we  may  find 
some,  as  time  goes  on  and  their  complaint 
continues,  growing  enormously  fat,  we 
meet  with  others  who  are  reduced  to 
mere  skeletons,  though  the  symptoms  of 
both  these  patients  may  in  other  respects 
be  precisely  ahke.^^Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  each  of  these  results  is  produced  by 
the  same  cause,  namely,  malassimilation 
of  food,  the  secretions  of  the  digestive 
organs  being,  however,  in  the  two  cases 
abnormally  of  a  totally  different  character; 
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therefore,  though  the  symptoms,  as  I  have 
said,  in  all  other  respects  may  be  alike, 
\/"to  ensure  a  satisfactory  result  a  distinctly 
opposite  line  of  treatment  must  be  followed 
in  each  of  the  cases  named.  ^We  shall 
then  find  that  by  regulating  these  secre- 
tions in  the  manner  indicated,  we  are  able 
to  effect  the  much-to-be-desired  change 
in  the  bulk  as  well  as  in  the  comfort 
and  general  health  of  each  description  of 
sufferer. 


Among  the  many  others  who  are  very 
liable  to  become  dyspeptics  are  those  of 
active  business  habits,  those  who  have 
to  bear  heavy  responsibilities,  men  engaged 
in  the  constant  whirl  and  rush  of  business, 
who  snatch  a  mid-day  meal  as  best  they 
can,  or  perhaps,  just  as  often  do  without 
one  altogether  when  something  turns  up 
to  prevent  their  giving  time  to  eat  a 
luncheon.^  Many  such  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking,  stimulants,  which  they  find  it 
takes  far  less  time  to  swallow  than  ordinary 
food,  and  which,  possibly,  for  a  short 
time,  may  "set  them  up"  to  be  able  to 
work  with  renewed  vigour,  but  which  I 
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insist  has  a  most  pernicious  eilect  on  the 
delicate  hning  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
Indeed,  in  most  cases  in  which  I  have 
been  consulted  by  x^atients  who  complained 
of  loss  of  appetite  and  a  general  distaste 
for  food,  produced  (as  alleged)  by  worry 
and  anxiety,  I  have  found  that  the  symp- 
toms were  dependent  more  on  the  imbibing 
of  stimulants,  taken  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  depression  of  spkits  occasioned 
by  that  worry  and  anxiety,  than  on  the 
mental  troubles  themselves.  It  is,  however, 
doubtless  true  that  the  stomach  greatly 
sympathises  with  the  brain,  therefore  it  is 
chiefly  necessary  for  persons  who  have 
more  than  ordinary  strain  placed  upon 
that  organ,— the  centre  of  their  nervous 
system, — to  aid  its  action  and  to  render 
their  intellect  as  clear  as  possible  by 
taking  care  to  free  their  alimentary  track 
from  all  disorders  which  tend  to  impair 
the  brain  power,  and  to  cause  depression. 

But  when  men  are  harassed  and  worried 
in  business  is  just  the  time  it  is  more  than 
ever  necessary  for  them  to  keep  about. 
And  it  is  commonly  the  case  that  they  per- 
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severingly  continue  to  do  so,  each  day  eating 
less  (possibly  in  some  instances,  drinking  a 
little  more),  and  each  day  the  work  they 
have  to  perform  becomes  more  and  more 
irksome  and  troublesome,  as  their  nervous 
system    gets  more    and   more  exhausted. 
Though  perhaps  feehng  wretchedly  ill,  they 
shun  seeking  medical  aid,  because  they  dread 
to  be  told  to  "  lay  up,"  which  is  the  advice 
always  given  in  such  cases,  and  which  I  am 
persuaded  is  in  many  instances  worse  than 
useless ;  for,   if  followed,  the  unfortunate 
patient   is   filled   with    far  more  anxiety 
owing  to  being  absent  from  business,  which 
he  knows   cannot   projperly  be  carried  on 
without  his  presence,  than  he  would  be  if 
he  were  permitted  to   attend  personally, 
though  with  some  suffering,  to  the  duties  of 
his  vocation. 

No,  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
these  cases  may  more  successfully  be  treated 
in  quite  an  opposite  way.  By  a  few  rules 
(not  by  any  means  difficult  to  follow)  being 
observed  by  the  patient,  and  by  proper 
attention  being  paid  to  his  digestion  (which, 
as  I  have  shown,  certainly  requires  some 
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very  careful  regulation  where  there  is  any 
extra  strain  on  the  brain  power),  our  busy 
friend  may  be  made  to  give  his  mind  to  his 
work  in  a  satisfactory  and  clear-headed 
way.  Then,  if,  while  continuing  to  be 
thus  employed  he  will  consent  to  consult 
the  physician  now  and  again  during  the  time 
the  extra  pressure  of  work  lasts,  he  need 
feel  no  necessity  to  take  stimulants  to  raise 
him  from  depression ;  and,  while  his  powers 
of  reasoning  shall  be  improved,  he  shall  gain 
the  abiUty  to  bear  the  mental  strain  im- 
posed, because  as  the  nutriment  which  he 
takes  will  become  properly  assimilated, 
it  will  go  to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  in  the 
brain  which  is  being  more  than  ordinarily 
occasioned.  Thus  his  anxieties  and  troubles 
will  be  lightened,  if  they  are  not  completely 
removed. 

It  is  not  only  the  men,  though,  who  in  the 
present  age  suffer  from  the  effects  of  over- 
taxed brain  and  of  mental  worry;  the 
mental  exertion  attendant  on  the  exciting 
life  which  is  led  in  these  sensational  times 
tells  heavily,  too,  on  the  gentler  sex.  This  is 
exemplified  in   the  increasing  number  of 
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female  patients  who  come  under  the  notice 
of  physicians  for  treatment  of  nervous  dis- 
orders, as  well  as  the  greater  severity  of 
many  of  the  cases.  Now,  with  ladies  I  have 
observed  that  in  many  instances  we  cannot 
obtain  such  good  results  as  are  to  be  secured 
for  men  by  pursuing  the  above-mentioned 
treatment.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  found 
that  with  them  it  is  more  frequently  neces- 
sary to  enjoin  rest,  and  especially  a  complete 
change  of  scene,  with  freedom  from  excite- 
ment and  domestic  cares. 

This  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  women 
we  mostly  find  the  uterine  functions  largely 
sympathising  with  the  other  disordered  or 
inactive  structures ;  in  their  case,  then, 
bodily  rest  and  mental  repose  become  im- 
perative ;  otherwise,  though  all  the  other 
symptoms  may  be  removed,  permanent 
weakness  of  the  generative  organs  may 
result. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 


Tbavellinq — Change  of  Living — Tbopical  Diseases. 

But  if  overwork  of  the  mental  powers  is 
one  cause  of  disturbed  digestion,  it  is  most 
curious,  but  equally  true,  that  entire  freedom 
from  anxiety  may  be  productive  of  precisely 
the  same  effects.  Thus  we  often  find  that 
persons  who  have  been  perfectly  well  as  long 
as  they  were  occupied  with  their  ordinary 
daily  work,  as  soon  as  they  take  a  hohday 
become  completely  "knocked  up."  Now, 
why  is  this  ?  The  cause  is  not  the  same  in 
all  cases  ;  in  some  it  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  an 
amount  of  extra  strain  which  preceded  the 
hohday,  only  manifesting  its  effects  in  what 
is  known  as  reaction  ;  in  others,  it  is  that 
the  busy  worker,  deprived  of  his  occupation, 
in  the  x^ursuit  of  which  he  enjoys  general 
good  health,  is  injuriously  affected  by  the 
condition  of  things  to  which  he  is  unaccus- 
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tomed.  On  others,  again,  the  change  in  the 
mode  of  living,  the  excitement  of  travel,  the 
varied  scenes,  the  unusual  surroundings, 
and  (as  may  be  present)  the  wide  and  ex- 
pansive view  and  glare  before  alluded  to  ; 
all  these  circumstances  may  tend  to  provoke 
illness  rather  than  improve  the  health.  Y  To 
many  people  a  sea  voyage,  or  a  hohday 
excursion,  is  of  all  things  the  most  enjoyable,y^ 
while  a  large  number  of  others  are  always 
more  or  less  upset  by  the  same. 

Those,  then,  who  feel  the  ill  effects  of 
the  general  change  of  hving  to  which  I  alluded 
just  now,  at  the  very  earhest  moment 
should  have  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs  inquired  into,  with  a  view  to  placing 
them  in  a  state  which  shall  render  them  fit 
to  perform  their  functions  under  the  new 
order  of  things.  This  especially  applies  to 
those  who  have  lately  come  off  a  voyage, 
who,  notwithstanding  they  may  for  a  time 
after  they  get  ashore  appear  to  enjoy  fairly 
good  health,  are  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
in  trouble  with  their  stomach  and  hver 
later  on. 

s/  But  the  greatest  sufferers  of  any  are  a 
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large  number  of  those  who  have  spent  some 
time  in  India  or  other  tropical  climates. ><f 
The  organs  of  digestion— especially  the  hver 
— of  Europeans  and  Americans  appear  to  be 
alarmingly  affected  by  such  climates,  though 
I  have  noticed  that  the  worst  cases  of 
serious  liver  mischief  have  been  among  those 
who  felt  httle  or  nothing  the  matter  with 
that  organ  as  long  as  they  continued  to  live 
abroad,  but,  on  returning  to  their  native 
country  the  worst  forms  of  hepatic  mischief 
have  developed  themselves. 

Owing  to  my  having  resided  several 
years  in  the  tropics  (being  attached  to  one 
of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  East),  I  have 
a  more  than  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the 
disorders  of  the  hver,  stomach,  and  intestines 
which  are  there  so  common,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  generated  there  ;  and  I  can  safely 
af&rm  that  the  only  treatment  which  offers 
the  slightest  hope  of  cure  in  these  cases,  or 
which  is  calculated  to  mitigate  with  any 
certainty  the  miseries  of  the  sufferers,  must 
be  founded  upon  the  principles  here  ad- 
vocated. 

I  was  once  a  passenger  in  one  of  the  P.&  0. 
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steamers  from  Hong  Kong.  At  that  port  a 
young  gentleman  was  brought  aboard  who 
was  apparently  in  a  very  bad  way  ;  indeed 
he  was  so  far  gone  that  his  friends  and  his 
doctor,  who  were  there  to  take  leave  of  him, 
considered  it  certain  that  he  could  not  hve 
more  than  three  or  four  days  !  and  it  was 
generally  thought  that  he  would  be  buried 
at  Singapore,  which  is  five  or  sis  days'  run. 
The  poor  young  fellow  had  been  under  treat- 
ment on  shore  for  abscess  of  the  liver.  I  made 
his  acquaintance  at  once  and  determined  to 
take  him  in  hand.  The  consequence  was 
fhat  by  the  time  the  steamer  reached 
Singapore,  he  was  sitting  up  and  thoroughly 
enjoying  hfe,  which  but  a  short  time  before 
seemed  so  nearly  to  have  left  him.  The 
"abscess  of  the  hver"  all  dispersed,  and 
he  made  a  rapid  and  complete  recovery. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

Gout  —  Constipation  —  Piles  —  Asthma  —  Consump- 
tion —  Pabalysis  —  Epilepsy  —  St.  Vitus'  Dance- 
Diseases  OP  Women — Skin  Diseases, 

Among  the  many  complaints  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  diges- 
tive functions  more  than  anything  else, 
and  which  are,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any, 
capable  of  being  successfully  treated  by 
my  method,  we  will  first  mention  Gout. 
It  is  useless  here  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  distressing  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
Some,  as  we  know,  are  "  martyrs  to  gout ;  " 
they  may  be  the  first  in  the  family  to 
have  been  attacked,  or  they  may  have 
inherited  it,  either  with  or  without  the 
family  plate  and  estates.  When  a  man 
has  an  attack  of  this  most  painful  com- 
plaint, his  sufferings,  which  are  most 
severe,  as  a  rule  provoke  no  sympathy, 
for  it  seems  to  be  a  fixed  idea  in  the 
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minds  of  most  people  that  gout  is  the 
outcome  of  over  indulgence  in  good  living. 
Now,  nothing  is  more  erroneous :  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  known  many  persons 
frequently  "  laid  by  the  heels  "  with  this 
painful  disorder  who  were  the  most  care- 
ful of  men ;  indeed,  I  convinced  them  that 
if  they  did  not  worry  so  much  about  what 
was  proper  to  "eat,  drink,  and  avoid," 
they  would  not  be  nearly  so  hable  to  have 
it.  A  "martyr  to  gout"  is  also  a  martyr 
to  rule,  usually,  while  the  enemy  is  in 
charge ;  but  I  fail  to  find  that  the  sufferer 
who  abstains  from  fairly  good  living  gets 
well  any  the  sooner  than  one  who  lives 
generously,  provided  that  care  is  taken  to 
ensure  the  complete  digestion  of  the  food, 
of  whatever  description  it  may  be.  All 
kinds  of  mineral  waters  have  been  recom- 
mended, and  certain  wines  have  been 
lauded,  for  their  anti-podagric  virtues,  but 
if  it  be  a  fact  that  they  possess  the  powers 
they  are  said  to  do,  I  defy  any  of  them  to 
exercise  them  to  any  advantage,  unless 
the  stomach  is  prepared  to  receive  and  to 
dispose  of  these  "remedies." 
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The  late  Lord  Derby  was  a  frequent 
sufferer  with  gout,  and  it  is  told  of  him 
that  a  pushing  wine  merchant  sent  him 
a  case  of  sherry  of  a  special  brand,  assuring 
him  that  it  would  speedily  cure  him.  His 
lordship  tried  it,  but  the  following  day  the 
wine  merchant  had  the  sherry  returned, 
with  a  note  from  the  earl  informing  him 
that,  having  now  tried  both,  his  lordship 
preferred  the  gout  to  the  sherry. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  all  sufferers  from 
this  complaint  would  get  about  again 
much  sooner,  and  have  an  attack  much 
more  seldom,  if  they  did  not  consent  to  be 
purged,  dosed,  and  nauseated  by  the 
medicines  which  are  generally  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  gout. 

Habitual  Constipation,  which  is  a 
source  of  much  trouble  to  some  persons, 
is  entirely  caused  by  the  secretions  being 
unhealthy  ;  and  the  measures  commonly 
employed  for  its  relief  only  tend  to  aggra- 
vate it.  Quack  purgatives  and  other 
vaunted  remedies  are  swallowed  time  after 
time  ;  these  only  weaken  the  bowels,  and 
increase  the  mischief  which  for  the  time 
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they  may  seem  to  remove.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  for  people  to  dose  themselves  with 
aperient  medicines,  v^hich  in  many  cases 
do  much  harm,  and  the  desire  for  which 
would  be  found  to  he  quite  unnecessary 
if  the  glandular  secretions  before  described 
were  attended  to  and  rectified. 

I  vnll  next  mention  Piles,  which  is  a 
disease  so  greatly  dependent  on  the  condition 
of  the  liver  that  no  so-called  remedies  can 
be  of  any  avail  unless  they  have  an  action 
on  that  viscus.  Now,  to  procure  such 
action  it  is  necessary,  as  I  have  before 
explained,  to  first  bring  into  health  the 
principal  organ  which  leads  directly  to  it. 
>/  If  the  liver  is  engorged  the  veins  at  the 
large  lower  bowel  become  engorged  also 
owing  to  the  arrested  circulation  higher 
up.  "Piles  "  are  these  over-distended  veins, 
which  may  become  inflamed,  and  may  give 
an  infinite  amount  of  pain  and  distress.  yC 
They  are  relieved  as  soon  as  the  hver 
trouble  is  dispersed. 

That  the  treatment  here  advocated  must 
be  of  the  utmost  benefit  in  such  cases  as 
Asthma,  too,   will  be  easily  understood 
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by  the  reader  who  carefully  peruses  these 
pages,  for  the  spasmodic  attacks  of 
asthma  are  known  to  be  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  indigestion,  and  therefore  may 
be  mitigated,  if  not  quite  annihilated,  by 
securing  the  healthy  action  of  the  digestive 
system  in  the  manner  herein  indicated. 

That  most  dire  of  all  diseases,  that  scourge 
which  is  more  deadly  than  any  other  in  this 
country,  that  fearful  devastator  which 
carries  off  so  many  of  the  brightest,  most 
beautiful,  and  most  amiable  of  both  sexes — 
Consumption — cannot  be  treated  with  any 
chance  of  success  except  by  the  physician 
who  pays  due  regard  to  these  principles. 

The  medical  world  has  lately  been  startled 
by  the  great  discovery  of  Dr.  Koch,  that 
phthisis  is  due  entirely  to  what  is  called 
"  tubercle-bacilh  ;"  that  is  to  say,  organic 
bodies  or  animalcules  which  feed  on,  break 
down,  and  destroy  the  lung.  From  the 
conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Koch  has  arrived, 
and  which  seem  to  be  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  I  am  more  than  ever  strengthened 
in  the  opinion  I  have  always  expressed 
and  on  which  I  always  act,  that  the  only 
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method  on  whicli  we  can  ever  expect  to 
gain  success  in  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tion is  that  of  Inhalation.  This  enables 
us  to  transmit  "germicides"  direct  to  the 
lungs,  which  are  the  only  hope  we  have 
of  destroying  the  destroyers. 

But  bear  in  mind  it  is  here  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  "  build  ujj  ;"  and,  unless 
the  powers  of  digesting  the  more  than 
ordinary  good  nourishment  it  is  of  such 
vital  importance  the  patient  should  take 
in  large  quantities,  be  properly  strengthened, 
we  may  probably  find  that,  while  we  are 
engaged  in  mailing  a  direct  siege  on  the 
enemy's  position,  he  may  defeat  us  by  the 
help  of  a  powerful  aUy  who  completely 
baffles  us  by  making  himself  master  of  our 
commissariat. 

Here  let  me  quote  the  concluding  remarks 
of  that  emment  pathologist.  Dr.  Green,  in 
a  lecture  he  lately  delivered  on  this 
"  Tubercle  Bacillus  of  Phthisis."  He  said, 
with  respect  to  treatment :  "  Firstly,  then, 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  lung 
which  favours  the  influence  of  the  bacillus. 
Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that, 
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whatever  promotes  a  vigorous  state  of 
health  will,  by  improving  the  condition  of 
the  blood,  the  nutrition  of  the  vessels,  the 
activity  of  the  circulation,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  respiratory  function,  tend  to  prevent 
that  stagnation  and  transudation  in  the 
highest  portions  of  the  lungs,  the  etiological 
importance  of  which  we  have  so  especially 
insisted  upon.  The  value  of  treatment  which 
has  for  its  object  the  fulfilment  of  these 
indications  in  the  prev edition  of  phthisis  it  is, 
I  believe,  difficult  to  over-estimate ;  and  its 
usefulness  is  almost  equallij  valuable  lohen 
the  disease  is  established.  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  in  the  meantime,  such  treat- 
ment promises  better  results  than  any 
attempts  to  attack  the  specific  organisms." 

Cod  hver  oil,  a  medicine  so  highly  prized 
in  consumption,  is  surely  worse  than  useless 
where  it  cannot  be  digested ;  for,  if  it  does 
not  produce  actual  vomiting,  it  nauseates, 
and  renders  the  patient  unable  to  take  that 
good  nourishment  which  is  so  essential  in 
fulfilling  the  above  conditions. 

But  perhaps  in  no  severe  diseases  are  the 
good  results  from  this  mode  of  treatment 
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more  remarkable  than  in  those  of  the 
Nervous  System,  including  Paralysis, 
Epilepsy,  St.  Vitus' s  Dance,  and  others. 
In  these  cases,  by  perseveringly  acting 
on  the  digestive  organs  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  remain  impaired,  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  outward  and 
more  serious  syiuptoms  becomes  most 
singularly  manifest. 

In  treating  all  disorders  peculiar  to  women 
this  system  is  especially  commended. 

The  ailments  I  have  mentioned  have  been 
taken  almost  haphazard  merely  as  repre- 
sentatives of  those  which  affect  the  circu- 
latory, the  respiratory,  the  digestive,  the 
nervous  systems  &c.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  give  any  other  illustrations  to  make  out 
my  case,  for  if  the  reader  is  satisfied  it  is 
proven  as  to  these,  he  will  readily  under- 
stand that  the  same  mode  of  procedure  is 
the  most  reasonable  to  follow  in  all  other 
diseases,  including  those  of  the  skin. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


Treatment — Medicines — Food,  &c. 

I  SHALL  now  make  a  few  observations  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  I  proceed  to  carry  my 
treatment  into  effect,  which  treatment 
having  for  many  years  followed  with  re- 
markable success  in  a  large  general  practice, 
has  the  test  of  time  and  of  experience  to 
commend  it. 

Always  acting  on  the  principles  herein 
advocated,  I  have  found  that  by  first, 
turning  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
stomach,  and  repairing  what  there  was  sure 
to  be  found  amiss,  I  was  better  enabled 
to  combat  diseases  more  remotely  situated. 
But,  as  has  very  frequently  happened,  I 
have  discovered  that  by  my  early  attention 
to  the  stomach,  the  other  more  distressing, 
and  apparently  more  grave,  symptoms,  for 
which  I   was   consulted,  became  entirely 
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removed;  and  that  the  patient,  and  the 
patient's  friends,  whose  fears  were  naturally 
aroused  on  account  of  his  or  her  alarming 
condition,  became  speedily  reassured  by  the 
rapid  change  effected  only  by  the  restoration 
of  the  digestion. 

In  my  treatment  I  am  guided  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
salivary  secretion.  This  enables  me  with 
tolerable  accuracy  to  estimate  also  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  secretion  of  the 
peptic  glands  which  are  in  the  stomach. 
Then,  by  the  administration  of  the  proper 
remedies,  I  am  enabled  to  add  what  is 
deficient,  or  to  neutralize  what  is  in  excess. 
There  are  many  remedies  to  our  hand  for 
these  purposes,  among  them  being  strych- 
nine, nux  vomica,  bismuth,  pepsine,  quinine, 
and  cusp)arine'^\xe  active  principle  of  the 
Ancfustura  bark.  The  last  named  is,  in  some 
cases,  superior  to  all  the  rest. 

In  the  administration  of  each  of  the 
above,  though,  the  greatest  judgment  is 
required,  since  much  harm  may  be  done 
the  patient,  unless  his  or  her  case  is 
thoroughly  investigated   previous    to  the 
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exhibition  of  any  of  them,  because  their 
actions  are  so  widely  dissimilar.  y^For 
example,  bismuth  decreases  the  quantity 
of  gastric  juice,  and  quinine  augments  its 
flow.  Hence  these  drugs  acting  in  opposite 
ways  are  remarkable  in  their  effects  when 
apphed  with  care  and  judgment.  ;<" 

y/"  But  let  me  here  remark,  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  give  any  medicines  in  large 
quantities,  for  I  find  that  the  minute 
doses  are  equally  efficacious  in  most  cases. 
Homoeopathy  may  take  credit  for  having 
enhghtened  the  public  as  to  the  old  mis- 
chievous mode  of  over-drugging  them  which 
used  to  be  practised. 

^  It  is  far  less  requisite  than  is  generally 
supposed  to  insist  upon  the  patient  sub- 
mitting himself  to  very  troublesome  dietary 
restrictionsVfor  I  find  that,  by  making  but 
very  httle  (^f  any)  alteration  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  living,  digestion,  after  being  firmly 
re-estabhshed,  is  capable  of  being  kept  in 
perfect  order,  by  a  little  attention  being  given 
to  the  secretions  when  the  first  sign  of  any 
recurrence  of  the  malady  evinces  itself. 
Though  it    may  not    be  necessary  for 
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persons  to  be  trammelled  with  any  very 
strict  rules  after  the  powers  oL-  digestion 
are  improved  by  these  means Vyet,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  ailment  we  are  bound 
to  enjoin  caution  in  the  selection  of  food.^ 
V^It  is  impossible,  however,  to  lay  down  a 
general  rule,  for  though  there  are  certain 
articles  of  diet  it  may  be  imperative  to  pro- 
hibit in  all  cases,  there  are  descriptions  of 
food  which  are  easily  digested  by  some, 
though  not  by  all  dyspeptics^  Giving,  there- 
fore, my  patients  a  good  choice  of  dishes,  I 
treat  them  according  to  their  requirements, 
as  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  secretions, 
and  the  poioer  they  j^ossess  of  effecting 
the  assimilation  of  various  kinds  of  food. 

But  in  all  cases  care  must  be  taken  to 
procure  eatables  and  drinkables  as  free 
from  adulteration  as  possible,  and  to  avoid 
every  risk  of  possible  disease  contamina- 
tion, producing,  as  it  may,  the  most  dire 
results,  such  as  the  public  have  become 
far  too  familiar  with  of  late  j^ears  with. 
respect  to  infected  milk. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  well  to  warn 
all  persons  against  an  e\dl  existing  at  the 
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refreshment  bars  at  railway  stations,  and 
from  wliicli  I  am  certain  mucli  mischief 
may  arise.    It  is  customary  to  have  a  large 
number   of  glasses  fillecl  with  milk,  and 
standing  on  the  counters  in  readiness  for 
customers.    Now,  on  the  arrival  of  trains 
these  are  handed   among  the  passengers, 
and  the  unpurchased  ones   are   then  re- 
placed on  the  counter.     During  a  great 
part  of  the  day  these  glasses,  which  are 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  people  who 
breathe  over  their  contents,  are  made  to 
do  duty  again  and  again  on  the  arrival  of 
each  train.    May  not  disease  be  dissemi- 
nated thus  ? 
Y'     Digestion  is  greatly  aided  by  the  aliment 
which  we   take  being   agreeable  to  our 
taste.])<^  Much,  then,  may  be  done  by  the 
cook,  who  is  able  not  only  to  effect  mischief 
by  not  properly  preparing  our  viands,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  render  us  valuable 
service  by  taking  care  to  make  our  food 
to  please  the  palate.    The  greater  variety 
we  have  the  better.    What  enjoyment  can 
the  man  have  of  any  meal  at  which  he 
consumes  a  chop  or  a  steak  every  day  ? 
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"  Excess  in  quantity  of  food  should  alwaj's 
be  avoidedX  So'me  people  eat  a  great  deal 
too  much.  VThe  powers  of  digestion  are 
taxed  more  by  consuming  an  undue 
quantity  of  food  than  by  the  richness  of 
its  quality. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  we  eat  far  too 
much  meat.  By  those  who  do  not  take  a 
great  amount  of  exercise — and  indeed  by 
all  people  in  the  summer, — meat,  and  espe- 
cially the  fat  of  meat,  should  be  eaten  but 
sparingly.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
fat,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  maintain  the 
animal  heat,  is  not  so  much  requu'ed  in  the 
hot  as  in  the  cold  weather. 

"  Is  stimulant  of  any  kind  a  necessary 
article  of  diet  ?  "  I  am  asked,  I  unhesitatingly 
answer :  "  There  are  some  people  to  whom  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  beneficial  adjunct  to  the 
principal  daily  meal,  while  for  others  it  is 
not  requisite."  Stimulants  habitually  taken 
between  meals  I  do  not  sanction  with  my 
approval,  though  in  some  very  exce^Dtional 
cases  it  is  possible  they  may  be  required. 

A  cup  of  tea  taken  when  fasting  will,  with 
some  people,  aid  digestion,  but  if  drunk  after 
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a  good  meal  it  is  more  likely  to  impair  it. 
Therefore  I  think  the  "afternoon  tea  "which 
nowadays  precedes  the  chief  meal  is  not 
destructive  of  the  digestive  powers. 

But  another  modern  introduction  I  most 
strongly  condemn,  that  of  taldng  Ices  imme- 
diately after  a  good  dinner.  I  consider  this 
to  be  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  as  well  as 
the  most  senseless  indulgences  which  find 
favour  at  dinners  in  the  present  day.  I 
beheve  Ices  to  be  harmful  at  any  time ;  but 
to  introduce  a  frozen  mass  into  the  stomach 
just  as  the  blood  has  been  attracted  thereto 
for  the  purposes  of  healthy  digestion,  is  most 
unwise. 

Table  waters  are  now  being  much  drunk, 
and  some  of  these  are  really  beneficial  ^the 
chief  among  them  in  my  opinion  being  the 
"  Godesberger  water  "  which  is  derived  from 
a  natural  spring  in  Germany.  I  find  this 
water  good  as  a  beverage  for  dyspeptics, 
and  especially  for  those  of  gouty  tendencies. 
It  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  more  than 
ordinarily  agreeable  as  a  drink. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

General  EEcoMiiENnATioNs — CoxcLrsioN. 

Befoke  concluding,  a  few  general  sugges- 
tions occur  to  me  which  it  may  be  well  to 
add. 

Have  your  meals  in  the  company  of  others 
if  possible.  Dining  alone  is  not  conducive 
to  digestion,  but  cheerful  society  is. 
V  Avoid  rapid  eating.  Much  harm  is  done 
by  rushing  to  and  from,  and  hurrying  over 
meals. Xi^hakespeare  truly  says,  "Unquiet 
meals  make  ill  digestions." 
y/'  As  nearly  as  is  possible,  take  each  repast 
at  regular  times  daily^  In  order  to  procure 
and  maintain  good  digestion,  this  injunc- 
tion is  more  necessary  than  many  are 
inclined  to  think. 

^  The  best  time  to  take  your  principal 
meal  is  in  the  evening,  after  the  cares 
of  the  day  are  over.  )<(  The  faculties  of 
the  stomach  and  its  accessories  are  then 
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not  SO  liable  to  become  disturbed  by  an 
unquiet  brain. 

Avoid   going    too   long   witbout  food.>^ 
Men  engaged  in  business  are  too  apt  to 
commit  tbis  serious  error,  wbicb  assuredly 
affects  tbeir  bealtb  sooner  or  later. 

Be  sure  to  masticate  your  food  well. 
Eemember  tbat  it  is  essential  that  the 
work  of  tbe  moutb  should  be  performed, 
otherwise  you  call  upon  the  stomach  to 
do  a  duty  it  was  never  intended  it  should 
have  to  perform.  Therefore,  if  your  teeth 
are  bad,  seek  the  early  help  of  a  first 
class  and  clever  dentist,  which  will  save 
you  much  pain  and  misery  in  many  ways. 
Bear  in  mind,  though,  that  cheap  dentistry 
is  always  inferior,  and  frequently  increases 
the  troubles  of  the  mouth  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  stomach. 

"After  dinner  rest  awhile,"  is  a  most 
sensible  injunction.  Follow  it  whenever 
practicable.  The  blood  being  attracted  to 
the  stomach  to  perform  duties  there, 
should  not  be  directed  to  other  channels, 
as  it  necessarily  is  when  we  are  taking 
exercise. 
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Eeasonable  exercise  at  proper  times  is, 
of  course,  most  beneficial-XNext  to  horse- 
riding  I  am  persuaded  of  the  valuable 
effects  of  tricycling,  which  I  recommend 
as  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  enjoyable 
pastimes  for  persons  of  both  sexes. 

Lastly,    as     to    hoHdays.     men  and 
where  obtainable  I  recommend  an  annual 
change   of    air    and  scene.     The  "high 
pressure"  under  which  people  hve  in  the 
present  age  renders  it  more    and  more 
requisite  that  the  institution  of  the  annual 
hoHday  should  be  strictly  upheld  wherever 
practicable.     But,   as   I   have  previously 
shown,   it   is   a  mistake,   as    a  rule,  for 
persons  to   go  away  in   search  of  health 
while   they  are    still   sufferers   from  any 
functional  disorder.     First,  let  them  have 
their  troubles  removed,  then  the  value  of 
change   of  air  and  scene  cannot  be  over- 
estimated,   for    they  materially    aid  the 
other   measures    employed,   and    by  re- 
estabhshing    the    strength,     render  the 
chances  of  a  recurrence  of  the  disorder 
more  remote. 

The  facihties  which  are  now  offered  for 
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travel  open  the  way  for  the  jaded  and 
over-worked  to  obtain  those  changes  of 
scene  and  surroundings  which  were  not 
to  be  had  in  years  gone  by.  I  consider 
that  the  "  holy  hght  "  of  the  sun  is  the  most 
powerful  aid  to  health  know.  Yet  I 
would  warn  people  against  an  error  which 
many  make  of  going  in  search  of  change 
to  places  abroad,  which  are  not  only 
notoriously  unsanitary  in  their  condition, 
but  in  which  no  home  comforts  are 
obtainable. 

Though  it  is  true  we  have  little  sunshine 
here  compared  with  most  other  European 
countries,  still  we  enjoy  other  advantages 
which  many  do  not  possess  ;  it  is  therefore 
better  perhaps  to  make  the  most  of  the 
great  luminary  of  Nature  when  he  shines 
upon  us  here,  and  wiser  for  many  reasons 
to 

"Bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

THE  END. 
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